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On certain nights when so many doors are closed, there is 
one that is just slightly open - this will lead you to Gariné 
Torossian’s cinema. Her uncommon films have the scent of a 
singular imagination, where images conjure up 444 recipes for 
turning snow into a single jasmine. Breathe with your eyes. 
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The Importance of Being Gariné 
(a fiction) 


by Mike Hoolboom 


I met her at the Toronto International Festival, in a program 
reserved for difficult movies, and when we made our way to 
the front of the theatre I was filled with relief. Unlike the other 
specialists she was way young, and I was beginning to wonder 
whether that was possible anymore, that anyone with a func- 
tional set of chops would ever decide to chase the slim margins 
of fringe movies. I kept hoping for a new generation of makers 
that would find a groove all their own, and kick our collective 
asses all the way out of the museum afterthoughts, the micro- 
fests and backroom members-only screenings. I woke up every 
day longing for it, this brave new emulsion, only to find the 
same old keeners. Small tribe. Small dreams. And now there 
was Gariné, who was not a movement but a new kind of hope, 
soaked in the materials of film but not a slave to it, not yet, 
there were stories that had to be told first. 


This is how it always starts in the fringe. You say no. You learn 
to say no in your own way. There may be celebration, indul- 
gence, drenching transcendence, oh sure bring it on. But lurk- 
~ ing behind all that is no. To the movies. Parents, old friends, 
new friends, heterosexuals, monogamists, whites, the neigh- 
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borhood. Brando still set the tone somehow, slouching into his 
Harley while the young bystander, the one who will never be 
beautiful because he couldn’t bear the cost, asked him, “What 
are you rebelling against?” Marlon’s size ten mouth filled with 
distraction, restless. “What have you got?” 


When she showed her movie at York University they said, “This 
isn’t a film.” She had threaded it up with a mountain of nerves, 
and when she heard what the instructors, the ones who are paid 
to know, had to say about it, she knew it was time to go. This 
is the story she told over and over again that week. “This isn’t 
a film.” Followed by the sweet revenge of a film festival invite. 
Even a level plain looks like high country when you've been cut 
down far enough. And the Toronto film festival, at least in those 
days, was a whole lot more than sea level. 


As usual I was waiting to hear the end of her story, always 
impatient, skimming over the moments. What about the next 
movie, I wondered? The voice of the superego, something re- 
lentless dressed up as conscience. Never mind about this film, 
tell me about the next one. And the one after that. Serious. Was 
she serious? And of course she was. 


She was a refusenik, someone who had learned to say no in her 
own way. And while she wasn’t exactly a chat machine, she 
didn’t seem like one of the social cripples that appeared in 
fringe scrums, the lonely ones, the ones who had a knack for 
saying the wrong thing, the ones who couldn’t stop blinking 
when they hit sunlight. No, she looked like she’d settle right 
in between the ravers and the suits, some bit of old world el- 
egance hanging off her, a curtsy wouldn’t seem out of place. 
There was style in her movies and in the way she carried her 
dress, even then. It was as if she was always looking at herself, 
and we along with her. Like an image. 


I finally met Barr on a late night Queen Street crawl with Car- 
olynne, he was the one on the other end of the phone with 
Dennis while we edited Ford and In My Car and In the Future, 
and then with Robert while we edited Secret. During the day 
there was work, and at night the consolation of Barr. The hap- 
piest man I’ve ever met. He has taken on joy as a sort of duty, 
and you want to stand up close just to get a little bit of that on 
you. A year later I met him again at an impossibly hip baby 
shower he helped swing (all over the floor there were small 
stick’um signs reading ‘baby’, in case we forgot, all pink and 
blue of course. In a rare moment of restraint, the handsome, 
very pregnant couple refused the ultrasound, they’d find out 
boy or girl soon enough). When Gariné arrived we were out- 
side smoking cigarettes, never mind the minus twenty, Barr’s 
out in his elegant Hawaiian ensemble, when you've got that 
much dee-lite squeezed up inside you there’s no place for cold 
to attach itself. When he sees Gariné he swings his martini 
glass wide and kisses her once twice and asks her through the 
smile that never stops, “How is the most beautiful woman in 
Toronto?” Or was it: Canada. North America. Barr’s joy allows 
him to pronounce like that, making everyone around him feel 
as good as possible without ever sounding low rent, in fact, as 
soon as the words are out of his mouth, you wish you'd said it, 
because as she stands there, refusing a nip of his martini, she 
does look like the most beautiful woman in the world. Here is 
one of the infinite varieties of happiness: to be told what you 
already know. 


Later that evening, Exene tells me, “Well, everyone falls in love 
with Gariné,” like she was reading the news, and I must have 
double taked because E gave me one of those Don’t-make-me- 
spell-it-out-for-you looks. “Well, I guess,” I said, thinking of 
that five foot powerhouse that had held the floor at some dis- 
mal high school event designed to cure those of us whom the 
rules had left behind. They announced her name from a po- 


dium that towered above her, she was so tiny and nobody 
clapped and the talking in my row was so loud no one could 
make out a word anyways. But then she started talking and 
never let up and before long she was the only one left stand- 
ing. She said her name was Smith but I found out later that was 
her husband’s name, she was flying undercover that night, 
and a lot of other nights besides. Her real name was Oates, 
Joyce Carol Oates, the one who wrote novels between bath- 
room breaks, you wonder how someone so small could have 
that many words in her but there she was, filling the room with 
them, as easy talking to fifty of us or five. She told us about her 
friend Gene, a woman so beautiful she would stop party chat-" 
ter dead when she walked through the door. Four husbands 
later Gene was still the most beautiful woman Joyce had ever 
seen, a prisoner in her own skin, everybody always wanting to 
talk to her for the wrong reasons, trying to see if there was any- 
thing underneath that poreless surface she wore like a mask. 
“Her beauty ruined everything, like Helen,” she said, and I 
wondered if that was a friend of Gene’s, or the daughter of the 
Prime Minister or who exactly. 


I was seventeen going on seven, never imagined that beautiful 
was anything but win win, not that I thought of it all that often, 
after the bomb hit beauty wasn’t going to matter much, right? 
But when Exene said that Gariné was so perfect and lovely and 
altogether I couldn’t help thinking about Gene who had made 
a choice between beauty and happiness, and as I thought about 
Gariné’s films I wondered if she didn’t feel just the same some 
mornings, dragging around her damned beauty with her ev- 
erywhere she went. Condemned to it. 


Here is the image. That’s what I think when Gariné steps into 
the room. Some just appear beside you, or across the floor, oth- 
ers have entrances and exits. Here is the image she seems to 
proclaim. We are all pictures, some better composed than oth- 


ers. My movies, my face, my hands. And behind each moment 
of greeting, each stage appearance, each act of art making, this 
unspoken, insistent question: Who will love me? 


Something doesn’t fit. I think that’s how it starts. Something 
doesn’t belong in the world they see, the artists, the ones busy 
making useless things. I exclude the museum honchos, ava- 
tars of the visible, the Warhols and Boltanskis, their returns are 
clear enough (and besides, most are already dead). But for the 
rest, labouring for their meager returns, say no to the car, say 
no to the house, say no to weekends out with friends. There is 
work to do, useless work. 


This is what I wondered when I met her the first time. Sniff- 
ing for the mark, the sign, some indication that there was no 
choice, not for this one, that she would have to go on through 
the lonely nights. Making things. Is it damage? I think that’s 
what Freud would say. It’s what Jubal told me when I’m over 
at his lean-to of an apartment, squeezed shut with old vinyl 
and new ideas, “I can’t see any reason to leave here anymore,” 
he tells me, and then later, “Artists make work because there’s 
something wrong with them.” Maybe it doesn’t matter. Maybe 
nothing else matters. But Gariné is one in a steady line of art- 
ists whose parents are immigrants, old worlders whose eyes 
have grown used to somewhere else, bringing it on every time 
they look out the window. They marry the old world and the 
new in their children, like Gariné, who never see what they see, 
but never stop feeling it either. Her inheritance is a double vi- 
sion. Things aren’t quite what they seem, the tragedies have 
not quite been left behind, so here we are, in a place that is nei- 
ther there nor here. And this between state is the root of some 
new personality, some new world dreamer. The artist, for in- 
stance. Or the mechanic, the door-to-door salesperson, the le- 
gal secretary. But sometimes: the artist. The one who thinks, 
“No, something doesn’t fit.” 


I was born in Beirut and came to Canada in 1979. I'd visited three 


years earlier, when I was six, and didn't like it. The landscape, the 
weather, the people—everything was cold. In Beirut there's no mask, 
everyone says what they feel and we all missed that. 


She talks about the myth, the legend, the image. The storied 
childhood, and of course, about us. Us in Beirut. 


In 1978 civil war broke out for eight days. There was a lot of bomb- 
ing. We couldn't sleep in our rooms because it was too dangerous, so 
everyone went to the centre of the building and camped in the hall- 
ways. From the kitchen you'd see fires in the hills. I’m very used to 
the sounds of gunshots and bombs... 


I couldn’t make any sense of the first film I saw of hers, Visions. 
The program was, as usual, a motley collection of all-sorts, un- 
wittingly designed to make some brief shudders of emulsion 
visible, while erasing others. Imagine eight poems read at high 
speed, one after another, each in a different style. How much 
would you hold onto by last call? It wasn’t until I saw it again, 
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a few months later at a back alley soirée, that I got up to speed. 
I leveled out the movies around it, never mind never mind, 
and lit up inside when her turn came. Visions came right at 
me like an express, no stops here thanks, a wailing scream of 
a film, with pictures that were shattered, taped by hand onto 
emulsion, scratched over and painted, the whole threatening 
at every moment to fly apart but held together by a rending cry 
that is birth and accusation, torment and ecstacy. There is an 
artist being born here. The one that can’t help it. The one who 
is not here tonight, because they’ve got work to do. 


When I was seventeen I met Atom Egoyan and Arsinée Khanjian 
at the Armenian Community Centre. Atom was giving a lecture on 
his films and I showed them my sketches and photographs and they 
bought three of them. He was the first person in the film community 
who really encouraged me. A year later I made my first film, Body 
and Soul. I videotaped myself in various costumes, holding fruits, or 
standing in water with plastic over me. I was living in Aurora, and 
spent a lot of time driving down empty highways. There were inter- 
esting churches where I would stop, set up, then step into the frame 
and walk toward the camera. When you're living in a place like that, 
there’s nothing to do, so you end up creating. It was all shot in video, 
then re-photographed off TV using a super-8 camera. It was an in- 
credible experience, seeing what you could do with film. 


She began in high school with Body and Soul, upshifted to uni- 
versity where she made Visions, then cut herself loose to make 
her signature movie, the one that’s been seen more than all the 
rest. Call it her greatest hit, at least until the Sparklehorse du- 
ets. She named it Girl from Moush, after a song a record clerk 
pointed out to her. This is how she works, collecting, open- 
ing, following the trail, and when the heap is large enough, it’s 
time to start kneading all the material through those long fin- 
gers. These pictures need to be touched before they can be re- 
leased back into the world. 


ll 


Her signature movie begins, like everything important, by ac- 
cident, with an invitation by friend and mentor Atom Egoyan. 
He’s just finished his new feature, Calendar, in which he plays 
a photographer hired to make twelve calendar shots of church- 
es in Armenia. They have this between them, this Armenia, 
this lost country. Whenever I see Gariné she is toting around a 
new find, an old woman, a boy, a handsome man, and always 
they are from Armenia. She collects them though she’s hard- 
ly alone in this. When she meets Atom, they collect each oth- 
er. When the film’s all wrapped and printed he approaches her 
for a poster, hands over the calendar shots, and that’s enough 
to light the fuse. She’s off and running on her own movie now, 
collecting pictures of Armenia. Of course it’s not village life, 
farm chores and markets, but the Armenia of her mind she’s 
interested in, most of all, the dream of Paradjanov, dipped in 
paintpot colours. She lifts stills from his Colour of Pomegranates, 
gathers moments from tourist books, Atom’s calendar shots, 
and begins to knit them together. She films the photographs, 
the decisive moments, then begins to cut out the frames and 
lay them on new strips of emulsion, taping, rending, weav- 
ing. She cuts the tiny, barely visible frames in half and grants 
them new horizons, pastes them over other frames or strips, or 
over black. Like her mother, and her mother’s mother, she is 
a weaver of threads, choosing now to work with emulsion in- 
stead of yarn, but it’s the same somehow in the end, the long 
hours of patience, the discovery of patterns, and patterns with- 
in patterns, that only the hand can discover. 


This kind of work, like all forms of animation, takes time, and 
this is really the rub: all those hours sweating under the hot 
lights, patiently attaching yourself to the frame after frame of 
it all, is a kind of meditation. At the very least, it requires the 
same kind of detached engagement, the singular, obsessive fo- 
cus, so prized by the old religious orders. In place of the mon- 
astery, the temple and the retreat: the cinema. Her eyes making 
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their way slowly across the abyss of a single frame, fashioning 
the light. 


Artists and men. And her face. Again and again. 


This is how she works. She attaches herself to them, their way 
of seeing, a body of work. Does all art begin with this act of 
submission, opening the door, admitting the ideas of strang- 
ers? Their taste. She would turn, in years to come, to the Starn 
twins, no slouch in the collage department themselves, to make 
Drowning In Flames, her anguished recast of art history’s beau- 
ty queens, featuring herself of course. These ancestors are still 
alive in her face, and so she braids them together, the once and 
possible futures, conjuring the hopeless isolation of the meat, 
trapped inside it, the way they look at her. 


Then it was on to the Brothers Quay in Shadowy Encounters 
(what is it about twins anyway?), Grimm Brothers of avant an- 
imation, their fantastical creatures busy in the shadows. Gariné 
attaches herself to them as well, and then she begins to rework 
and reframe, filming their film, finding new images in the de- 
tails. New arrangements. It is an essay, kind of, told in pictures, 
which is the only way she knows how, a high impact collision 
some call romance, where the perfect woman is surrounded by 
suitors, though they long in the end only for themselves. Who 
will tell the tale of sirens, when the only writers are sailors? 


In film after film she returns to her image, layered up with 
others, looking like a saint, the lonely one, the one who waits. 
What is she waiting for? In My Own Obsession she has a group 
of friends, actors and acquaintances speak about a mysterious 
woman, offering contradictory asides. The woman, who else 
could it be, is Gariné. Are we the sum of these impressions, 
these sound pictures, overlaid to create, in their addition, the 
beginnings of personality? 
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I only remember what I like. It used to be the other way 
around. The terrifying accusations of love were what I craved, 
the smell that one left when she’d swept the room with her an- 
ger. Call it getting older, but I find it all less attractive now. The 
habit of pleasure was a long time coming, schooled as I was 
in the refusals of modernism, the necessary withholdings, the 
mede-cine, the stern asceticism of the faithful. Today, I only re- 
member what I like, and what I like most of all is Gariné’s Ba- 
bies in the Sun. It began as a home brewed pop song, a woozy 
confection of midwest Dada laid over looped slow waltz fid- 
dles and record noise and a voice so quiet and warm you had 
to lean in close to hear it, and it made you feel better when 
you did. It was Mark Linkous’s project, better known as Spar- 
klehorse. I guess Gariné was around the house when he laid 
it down, so when his lottery number hit, and the Sundance 
Channel agreed to spring for artist-made rock vids of his entire 
It's A Wonderful Life LP, he turned to Gariné first. 


The sound of your voice 
Rose graves of cats 

The pounding of your steps 
Woke caves of bats 

Babies on the sun. 


Your first burning breath 
Was a symphony 

A ship full of horses 

Was going down at sea 
Babies on the sun. 


Shot through scrims of glass with a hazy, it’s-always-summer- 
time feel, Gariné reaches through his desire to find her own, 
I mean, the small place you need to look out of when you're 
busy making. It’s just not possible to make an image of ev- 
erything, you need focus, a theme or idea could do it, or a co- 
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lour, a feeling. This is the frame that is applied to the world. 
Whatever doesn’t fit is invisible, it doesn’t exist at all, while 
the moments that do fit might have been stepped over a thou- 
sand times already, but inside your new frame these moments 
are ten feet tall. They are what's left of the world. So you pick 
them up. This act of choosing (or is it being chosen?) gathers 
momentum, all of a sudden there are uncanny coincidences, 
every moment a crossroads bringing you closer, leading you 
on. When she hears him sing the words she looks up and finds 
My Book of the Farm, a cartooned child’s primer of play. Wel- 
come to a world of children and flowers, seaside idylls, hors- 
es and talking birds. No bruises in this landscape, no Jack fell 
down and broke his crown, or witches in gingerbread houses. 
While each of the pictures are still they flicker past in Gariné’s 
retake as if touched by the eye, melting, scratched over, repho- 
tographed as colour fields off TV. And while the artist’s origi- 
nal encounters with these pictures were brisk, all jagged edges 
and hip hop hiccups, she’s slowed everything down, letting 
these fractured fairy tales take a waltz turn with Mark’s loop- 
ing whispers. The lyrics are added by hand, two or three words 
crouched inside clouds or scribbled across horses, lending an 
affectless charm. Not laboured over. That’s what it looks like. 
One long bit of easy. Never mind the hours in between, the out- 
takes and mis-steps, this is love without trial or sweat. Gariné 
somehow manages to get her feelings all the way through the 
clichés and borrowed pictures, even the materials are dissolv- 
ing to the touch, the song is fading, faded, gone, until there 
is nothing left but this feeling, heavenly feeling, exclamation 
point of their love. 


Gariné and I meet occasionally, usually at specialist conven- 
tions, the afterglow of screenings, and always she speaks to 
me of love. “I know what I want,” she tells me, her eyes grow- 
ing wide with determination, “I understand it now.” She’s still 
serious. So very serious, until she breaks out in that schoolgirl 
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giggle, untouched by the long years between hopes. There’s 
something disarming in the way she speaks, her confidences 
arriving in blunt declarations, no need to hold back anything 
now, not after Beirut, the Beirut of love. Not that she’s scream- 
ing it from the mountain tops, not at all, she’s still searching, 
and every bit of ground that’s behind her she’s had to earn. She 
is time sharing her body with pictures of bodies chiselled out 
of stone and marble, egged onto canvas or splashed against 
church ceilings. The beautiful, the virtuous and divine. How 
much time alone do you need before pictures take the place of 
community? Or friendship. 


The movies have been pouring out of her since high school. 
Body and Soul (1989),Visions (1992), Platform (1993), Girl from 
Moush (1994), Drowning in Flames (1995), My Own Obsession 
(1996), Passion Crucified (1997), Pomegranate Tree (1998), Red 
Brick (1999), Sparklehorse (1999), Death to Everyone (2000), Dust 
(2000), Hokees (2000), Babies on the Sun (2001), Shadowy Encoun- 
ters (2002), Garden in Khorkhom (2003) and several more. And 
of course I wonder: don’t you have anything better to do? Is 
this how you want to spend your roaring twenties, your youth, 
bent over the emulsion, grinding out these so many mov- 
ies (and remember, this isn’t like those feature honchos, sure 
they’re sweating over their producers, but they’ve got people 
to carry the heavy gear. Editing is for editors, sound for the 
sound designers. Gariné’s is a universe of one, if there’s a floor 
that needs sweeping, an errand that needs running, sorry, no 
maid service in the fringe.) Paul Schrader writes that film noir 
was a “moral vision based on style.” I think she’d give that a 
nod. She is condemned to her face, and the pictures her face 
make possible. No choice in the end but to go on. 


Stitching and searching. 
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On Passion: 
Towards a Response to the Moving Images 
of Gariné Torossian 


by Scott Birdwise 


I don’t work by planning, I follow a feeling — the film only 

means something if you feel something, and this has to 

do with the experience you're able to bring to the images. 
Gariné Torossian' 


A Response 


Upon considering Gariné Torossian’s impressive body of 
work, I feel compelled to admit that 1 am at somewhat of a loss 
for words — not that I have nothing to say, but rather, in fact, 
that there may be too much to say, and so, in this sense, noth- 
ing to say. It seems to me that to attempt to say something de- 


1 Gariné Torossian in interview with Mike Hoolboom, “Gariné Torossian: Girl From Moush (an 
interview) (1997),” originally published in: /nside the Pleasure Dome: Fringe Film in Canada, ed. 
Mike Hoolboom, 2nd edition (Coach House Press, 2001). http://www.mikehoolboom.com/r2/ 
section_item.php?artist=6 (accessed March 18, 2010). 
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finitive, or to even attempt to say something, anything, is in 
some way to betray the very thing I find so compelling about 
Torossian’s work — call it, tentatively, its mystery, its enigma, 
its promise. Of course there are things to say about her tech- 
niques and formal strategies, readings of symbols and met- 
aphorical operations, contexts to explore and elaborate on, 
among other things. And in what follows I write on some of 
these very things. But this, it must be understood, is really the 
effect of something else, something that Iam only approaching 
and that is ongoing. What I am getting at has something to do 
with affect, with how Torossian’s films affect me; yet I think, 
I feel, there is also something else. This something else, I be- 
lieve, has to do with a certain feeling necessarily connected to 
a call to action, an appropriate response to her work. This feel- 
ing, this response, is necessarily tentative and unsure, that is, 
not given in advance. In this way, my words, as a response, are 
necessarily in question, and should be posed as such. 


In what follows I discuss Gariné Torossian’s moving imag- 
es, broadly speaking, in relation to what philosopher Stanley 
Cavell calls a “passionate utterance,” a powerful expression of 
feeling and desire in, that is, through, a medium. Cavell ex- 
plains that a passionate utterance is a perlocutionary speech- 
act that does something, that produces an effect-affect, without 
that effect necessarily taking place in the performative dimen- 
sion of the language in which it expressed. Passionate utter- 
ances are necessarily uncertain in the effects they produce: 
exclamations of love, for example, can as easily inspire fear, 
anger and disgust as much as love in kind. As Cavell puts it, 
“A performative utterance is an offer of participation in the or- 
der of law. And perhaps we can say: A passionate utterance 
is an invitation to improvisation in the disorders of desire.”* 


2 Stanley Cavell, “Something Out of the Ordinary,” in Philosophy the Day After Tomorrow 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts & London, England: Harvard University Press, 2005), 19. 
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In this light, my response is provisional: it is as uncertain and 
open, that is, as improvised and inviting, as I take Torossian’s 
work to be. 


Moving Images 


In the wake of the Armenian Diaspora, Gariné Torossian is 
moved by images, affected by images of, and in, the world: 
they evoke and answer to desire. In turn, her images — her 
images of movement, her movement of images — respond to 
our desires. Torossian’s films speak to her present desire for 
a lost time and place, an Armenia, as much imagined as real; 
her films also ignite a hope for the future. Torossian’s Arme- 
nia is absolute in its call to her, in its demand; it is also ever in 
question. Torossian’s Armenia is the stuff of memory and re- 
sponsibility; it is equally the stuff of myth. It seems to me that 
Toressian’s films are at once intensely personal and passion- 
ately public. The desire her films express and the public they 
speak to, however, are not given but found(ed): Torossion is 
(re)invented in, and the public are invited to, the shared en- 
counter we call cinema. 


Torossian’s second film, Girl from Moush (1993), can be taken 
as a response to the passionate call to not only remember, but 
to re-potentiate (the idea of, the actuality of, the passion for), 
Armenia. In the film, Torossian uses calendar photographs of 
churches in Armenia from fellow Armenian-Canadian film- 
maker Atom Egoyan’s Calendar (1993) as moving images of de- 
sire. Torossian invests the still photographs — as she puts it, 
“very conventional shots you could buy anywhere”? — with a 
dynamic energy, making them erratically dance with new life 
in the medium of film. In the same passion-ified gesture, these 


3 Hoolboom, “Gariné Torossian: Girl From Moush (an interview) (1997).” 
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image fragments moved by Torossian’s hands traverse the 
frontiers between abstraction, extraction, and (un)intelligibility, 
on the one hand, and representation, integration, and symbol- 
ism, on the other. As prosthetic memory images revitalized in 
the hands of Torossian, the church photographs, no longer in- 
tegrated into the “law” of the calendar, are indeed an “ecstatic 
attestation to existence,”* an “invitation to improvisation in the 
disorders of desire.”° Moreover, if “the only real moving im- 
age in the film shows me [Gariné Torossian] walking across the 
street,”° then perhaps we, viewers sharing in the experience, 
will accept the invitation to move and to be moved as well.’ 


Something to do with Song 


Torossian’s practice is not only intercultural, somewhere be- 
tween the image-topographies and identity co-ordinates of Ar- 
menia and Canada; it is also intermedial. Indeed, a number of 
her films are responses to other artists’ work. Shadowy Encoun- 
ters (2002), for example, is Torossian’s imaginative and mysti- 
cal homage to the Brothers Quay: it undeniably captures the 
strange, ethereal quality of their work and yet leaves the mys- 
tery intact. In this way, the film is a felicitous response to the 
call of the Quays. 


4 Cavell, “Something Out of the Ordinary,” 26. 
5 Ibid., 19. 


6 Hoolboom, “Gariné Torossian: Girl From Moush (an interview) (1997).” In the interview 
Torossian goes on to say that the use of her own image in the film shows her “thinking of Ar- 
menia, wanting to be a part of it. After making the film | realized this is just a dream, a fantasy 
about a country | could never visit. No one could.” In 2007, however, Torossian would release 
Stone Time Touch, an answer to the promise of her fantasy visit to Armenia. 


7 On the importance of walking to his philosophical concern with the everyday, Cavell 
remarks: “That the ordinariness in experience is figured in the image of walking is something 
| have on several occasions found especially worth taking into account.” See Cavell, “Some- 
thing Out of the Ordinary,” 25. 
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Needless to say, Torossian is also deeply inspired by music. 
For example, she has absorbed into her filmic imaginarium the 
music of indie musicians Sparklehorse (Sparklehorse [1999] and 
Babies on the Sun [2001]) and Bonnie Prince Billy (Death to Ev- 
eryone [2001])®. Torossian has also significantly collaborated 
with the Armenian-American rock group System of a Down, 
to my knowledge producing at least two films: Sandias Eustacy 
(2004) and Hypnotize/Mezmerize (2005). With these artists, To- 
rossian participates in song as a passionate encounter with the 
world. 


New Old World 


In her films, Gariné Torossian puts her own identity, as much 
as the past, at stake in her effort to find and open a space for 
experience and communication. Is her cinema not, then, about 
the “new world” as much as the “old?” Does she not look to, 
and (de)construct, a past - and make it new - so as to inhabit 
the present and build a future? Are her moving images not a 
passionate utterance for the future, that is, an invitation? Does 
she not stake her present self so as to speak to another as her- 
self and herself alone (hence her own avowed difficulty with 
words)? Following Cavell, Gariné Torossian’s moving imag- 
es are something out of the ordinary — something, in spite of, 
or even because of my seeming difficulty in finding the words, 
worthy of praise. 


8 Sadly, Mark Linkous, the driving force of Sparklehorse, took his own life earlier this year. 
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Way Back Home: 
Finding the Girl from Moush in the Girl 
from Toronto 


by Marc Glassman 


Girl from Moush (1993) is a deliriously romantic evocation of 
Gariné Torossian’s ancestral homeland of Armenia. In this ear- 
ly poetic work, a very young Torossian is besotted by film — 
its texture, rhythm and the exciting possibility of cutting up 
images within the frame. Moush is a superb piece of cubist cin- 
ema in which her objects — ancient rural churches marked by 
their resolute angular steeples; Armenian’s iconic Mount Ara- 
rat; the fields, with hearty men working in them — are broken 
up, analyzed, and re-assembled in an abstract form. 


Asked to recall the film now, nearly twenty years later, Toros- 
sian states: “I made Girl from Moush before ever going to Ar- 
menia. I was 23 and fell in love with this imagined place, the 
music, the majestic architecture of the churches and illuminat- 
ed manuscripts.” 


“The images came from art books I had at home and from 
the Armenian library. I found the churches to be mystical and 
moving. What is so amazing about them is their relative isola- 
tion in the surrounding nature. At the time, I was also working 
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on designing a poster for Atom Egoyan’s Calendar [set in rural 
Armenia] and I had photos of these churches, which I made 
use of in the collages.” 


Never working from one point of view, Torossian depicts her 
imagined Armenia in order to represent it in a global film con- 
text. Images on the screen are bisected, then quartered; cutting 
rapidly, she intersects shots at seemingly random angles, re- 
moving any coherent sense of the film’s depth of field. Torossian 
demands that her viewers abandon thoughts of narrativity and 
accept her astonishing visual display, which includes dissolves, 
overlays and nods to surrealist muse Kiki of Montparnasse. 


Looking back on it, she remembers that her film was concerned 
with “the Armenia we learned about and got to know through 
oral history from our grandparents, from Armenian Sunday 
school, from books.” 


Ever present is the image of Sergei Paradjanov, the great Ar- 
menian filmmaker: his full beard nearly completely grey, dark 
eyes staring angrily at a Soviet police state that chose to im- 
prison him for his visionary art practice and presumed homo- 
sexual activity. His film Sayat Nova (The Colour of Pomegranates) 
is a gorgeously rendered depiction of Armenia’s iconoclastic 
songs, dances, tales and rituals. “The essential source of inspi- 
ration and homage was to Paradjanov whose picture I used 
throughout the film,” recalls Torossian. “I had just seen The Co- 
lour of Pomegranates, which evoked the visual and emotional 
poetry that drew me to Armenia.” 


The international acclaim given to Sayat Nova probably forced 
the court to place the director “safely in prison.” Gariné’s im- 
age is placed boldly against that of Paradjanov: her face, cool, 
impassive, chalk white—a classical shape, an Armenian Ma- 
donna to Paradjanov’s mad bohemian Saint. 
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Girl from Moush is structured musically: images are construct- 
ed with an interior rhythm within the frame as well as edited 
to represent the mythic nature of Armenian culture and soci- 
ety. The sounds of the Duduk (reed), the Kanun (zither), the 
Pku (clarinet), the Sring (flute) and the Parkapzuk (bagpipe) 
are ever present, wailing out the sad songs of an ancient coun- 
try isolated through its Christianity in a land of Muslims. 


“The music comes from Armenian folk songs,” remembers To- 
rossian. “The rhythm was central in selecting the folk songs, 
which had to blend in with the images. I also worked the oth- 
er way around; that is, I edited the images to blend in with the 
music. 


“There is also a recurring phone call where I pretend to call Ar- 
menia or the operator to speak to someone in Armenia. I ac- 
tually made this phone call to a friend, Lewis Cohen, from a 
telephone booth in Toronto. He helped to co-edit the picture 
“and recorded the sound on a Nagra.” 


A prime aesthetic element of Girl from Moush is Torossian’s at- 
tention to the craft of filmmaking. Made in the abandoned age 
of pre-digital experimental cinema, she worked tirelessly to 
create a work enmeshed with the materiality of film. 


“I shot Girl from Moush on super 8 and 16mm and meshed them 
together like a woven carpet,” she says now. “Deconstructing 
and re-weaving the images made most sense to me visually 
and also emotionally. 


“I worked on it for a very long time. After hand collaging the 
celluloid, I optically printed it frame by frame to make a nega- 


tive and from there made a print. I always approach my films 
the way a craftsman approaches their work. I try to be as me- 
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ticulous, caring and emotionally connected to the work. You 
sort of forget about time when you work this way so it is diffi- 
cult for me to say how long it actually took to make the film.” 


Critics always look for meaning and artists often deny them; 
it’s an old game but, in the case of Torossian, one should ac- 
cept her honest assessment of the work. “There is no political 
or religious narrative in the selection of these images,” she ad- 
mits. “For me they are first and foremost aesthetic and cultural 
icons, very beautiful structures to look at. They are both histor- 
ical and timeless.” 


But the imagery in Girl from Moush does have an emotional 
meaning that is central to Torossian as a person and an artist. 
“Having images around the house as most diaspora families 
do, I would say they relate more to a collective consciousness 
that is specific to the diaspora. That relationship between dias- 
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pora and homeland is obviously evolving, changing with the 
country’s [Armenia’s] independence [from the Soviet Union]. 
For me, the images nurtured my imagination so I channeled 
this diasporic consciousness in an artistic way so that it be- 
came part of a broader consciousness that transcends place or 
nationality, hopefully [and Is now] something everyone inter- 
ested in art or aesthetics or cinema can connect to and derive 
pleasure from.” 


A gorgeous work, Girl from Moush continues to resonate for 
aesthetic reasons, of course, but it’s also fascinating to consid- 
er that its implications do have a social and political resonance 
in a Canadian culture mostly made up of immigrants. It’s espe- 
cially pleasing to know that the film had a “very emotional” ef- 
fect on Torossian’s family. Now living in Paris, having visited 
Armenia many times, she can still recall her family’s reaction to 
the film: “I think it captured what they felt.” 
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The Platform a Performer: 
A Textual Collage Reflecting on Gariné 
Torossian’s Platform 


by Amanda Dawn Christie 


This text is compiled of fragmented reflections on Gariné To- 
rossian’s 1998 film Platform. The fragments are at once re- 

*» lated and fractured; you will find no continuity editing here. 
Like the film itself, this writing bares its cuts and splices to 
the reader in an act of textual collage. 


Where is the Platform? There is the 
Platform! 


The performance on the platform is trapped, tangled, and at 
times lost within the platform. 


Images of a dancer’s performance in a lighting studio are cap- 
tured on film and video; and captured they are, like prisoners 
in a jail cell confined behind bars of scratched emulsion and 
electromagnetic force fields of video refresh rates. The danc- 
er’s body is enmeshed in the cords and cables of the apparatus, 
tangled in the mechanical web of representation, and woven 
among mediated layers of visual pleasure. 
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The medium of film and television is, in itself, a platform for 
expression and dissemination, while the lighting studio or 
sound stage is a physical platform for performances within 
this medium. Even the thick soles of her shoes are platforms 
separating her body from the sound stage. 


Normally a platform is unnoticed; its only purpose to elevate 
and highlight the performer and the performance. Yet in this 
case, the platform competes with the performer for the public, 
as it draws attention to itself, through the physical obstacles 
that it creates for this performer in space past, and the material 
distortions it places on the performer in time present. 


The Apparatus’s New Clothes: 
Set or Anti-Set? 


We do not see the camera, and yet we see evidence of its pres- 
ence through the recorded images it presents. Despite the 
seemingly absent camera, other normally invisible traces of 
the apparatus abound in this film. 


The apparatus is naked and bare before the invisible camera: 
lights, stands, and cables unmasked. With no constructed set, 
props, or decoration, it stands undressed before us. And yet, is 
this an anti-set or a set? Have the lights and cables been pur- 
posefully arranged in an artificial construction of non-artifice? 


In contrast, the dancer’s body is fully made up and costumed 
with exaggerated make up and platform shoes; ready to pro- 
vide visual pleasure to the untouchable viewer. But is this cos- 
tume or anti-costume? Does the exaggerated make-up draw 
attention to itself only to subvert itself? 
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A Body That Cannot Be Touched 


This performer is separated from the viewer by more than just 
the camera and the luminescent window-mirror of the screen. 
Her image is buried beneath layers of emulsion, it is attacked 
by chemicals, and it resides in positive and negative inversions 
of colour. Her face is at times caged behind prison bars of harsh 
scratches over her soft emulsified image. Her image, at oth- 
er times, is tucked safely away behind video roll bars and re- 
fresh rates, rolling first forward, then back, pausing from time 
to time as they point to the multiple layers of processing that 
her image has endured: transfers of transfers of transfers of a 
recording. How many times removed is this representation of 
the original recording of the once the lived event? 


Precarious Navigations 


In the first half of the film, we watch her image carefully ma- 
neuvering, balancing, and exploring the space with her plat- 
form clad feet; charting the space and the air around her with 
her feet, and yet never traveling. Her torso, while fluid, never 
leaves the space that it occupies as her arms and legs emanate 
cautiously from her centre of gravity to trace her kinesphere — 
that space which is reachable without displacement. Her im- 
age never leaves the frame or travels in space; it performs a 
cautious exploration of her current stationary place within the 
space of the moving picture frame. 


Tools of Inversion and Reversion 
The material handling of these images packs and unpacks them 
into little packets of meaning and emotion. As the film fluctu- 


ates between positive and negative, her body merges with the 
set in positive and emerges from it in negative. Her positively 
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black costume blends into the dark shadows leaving only her 
bare skin protruding from the walls. Yet, somehow the neg- 
ative reveals her outlines of black on black in hues of orange 
and blue and green. 


In the spirit of collage, these film strips are sliced and spliced, 
not only along the invisible frame line of an editor’s cut, but 
irreverently vertical, down the middle, down the third, along 
axes not meant to be shorn. Vertically split in two and then in 
three, her full body on the right with upside down legs on the 
left. From time to time we see the same image with the same 
movement on both sides; one positive, one negative; one up- 
right, one upside down. These elaborate collages, cutouts, and 
quilts of moving image reduce her three-dimensional image 
into two, as they draw our attention to the unseen material on 
which her image resides. 


Jump cuts, looping movements, and repetition of motifs, create 
a sense of tension and apprehension as we watch her checking 
over and over and over again to see if the space is still there 
and the same. From the knees down, her feet continue to ex- 
plore the space in and around the cables and the lights. 


One recurring image is an extreme close up of her heavily made 
up eyes, at once expressive and non-expressive as she blinks in 
the blue light; her eyelids closing like blinds over frosted glass. 
She looks up, then over, then down, in a repeating circular mo- 
tion, at once contrived, rehearsed, and relaxed; this gesture at 
once significant and insignificant in its repetition and release. 


Cognitive Sound Unrecognized 


Throughout the film our eyes are buoyed by warbled music 
hovering beneath recognition. Asong, an anthem, instruments 
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distorted like the whirr and flutter of magnetic tape loose and 
worn. Just as the source sounds lie slyly beyond recogni- 
tion’s grasp, so mysteriously is the name of the sound editor 
scratched out in the credits; unrecognized, unknown, unex- 
plained. 


She Opens Her Mouth and Wears a Dress 


Toward the end of the film there is a shift in her movement 
choices. A classical sculptural bust: shoulders, neck and head; 
in profile, and full frontal, she opens her mouth wide. Is she 
singing or screaming? Is this pleasure or pain? 


Her costume or anti-costume has changed; capri pants 
swapped for a long black dress that seems cumbersome and 
weighty. As her body is clothed in more formal costuming, so 
does it become more enmeshed in the cables and light stands 
around it. Where once the light stands stood only behind her 
in backdrop, now they stand in front, beside, and behind her. 
She recedes into the jungle of cables, lights, and apparatus. 


Her once tentative exploratory movements shift toward the 
melodramatic, as she steps one arm forward; intentional, con- 
fident, and strong, as her arm lowers emphatically and she 
backs away into the jungle of the set or anti-set. 


Stepping backward, forward, backward, looping or rather, 
rocking and rolling this forward-backward movement into 
a static space of hesitation between advance and retreat, she 
blends song and scream, pleasure and pain, into a collage that 
is at once highly composed and uncomposed; dressed and un- 
dressed; naked and clothed. 
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Gariné Torossian’s Sparklehorse 
by Christina Battle 


It’s late in the evening on the first day of spring. A thin ray of 
light shines through the curtain. 
An organ begins to play...there’s a voice in the background. 
A skeleton wavers as it slips down the strip of film. 
The voice becomes fainter. What is it he’s saying? 
I don’t think it matters. Instinctively I know. 
And now a man...split in two. 
A bright orange light burns on his left...or is it his right? 
The music plays as if transmitted from another time. From be- 
fore. I recognize it but can’t recall from where or when. 
How are we to explain that memories return in the form 
of images?! 
There’s that skeleton again. It seems to have replicated. 
If I had 
If I had more 
More would be laid at your feet 
And again that colour orange. It burns like the sun. 
All I want is to be a happy man 
I’m starting to remember now...sitting on the floor in 
my room, the record player on, the bright sun outside 
the window. 
...1s a memory a sort of image, and if so, what sort?? 
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There’s that same image again...the one from before. 
It seems familiar. I think I remember this. 
And memory constantly throws us back to past moments that 
we live again.’ 
The images are slipping faster now. They seem so far away. 
All I want is to be a happy man 
A horse on the left tries to break out of the frame. 
There it is again...now on the right. 
I woke up in a horse’s stomach one foggy morning 
His eyes were crazy and he smashed into the ceme- 
tery gates 
Fragments tremble across the frame as the movement quick- 
ens: fangs, an elk, a woman, an eye. 
The images try to hold on...all at once...all at the same time. 
The orange light seems to pull them deeper into the screen. 
All I want is to be a happy man 
What was it I was trying to remember? 
Outside the window the sun has faded, things shift deeper into 
darkness. 
I remember traveling down a country road starring outside the 
window. 
And now a bird. It seems caught...trapped within the image. 
I’ve driven down that road so many times before. 
That horse has come back. Now split across the frame. 
Maybe it never left...caught in an endless repeating loop. 
This time around the record is stuck. Or maybe it always has 
been, I hadn’t noticed earlier. 
There’s a shadowy figure. It’s the man from before. No, wait. 
He seems different now. 
Through layers of light the bird begins to fly. 
Wings of hundreds of beats per second 
And that orange again...that colour I can’t help but remember. 
And memory constantly throws us back to past moments that 
we live again.* 
Looking for a good place to rest 
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Your head upon my chest 
The image moves deeper into the frame. I try to hold on...try 
to recall. Not wanting to forget as it begins to come back to me. 
It’s not just that we see what we've already seen — it’s that what 
we've already seen contaminates what we feel we see and re- 
composes with what we're actually not seeing.° 
The light seems thicker now. Bluer. Greener. 
Afraid our eyes might become impaled 
Whose memory is this? I can’t recall anymore. It feels familiar 
as it takes shape before my eyes. 
There’s that man again. Or maybe it’s a different man? 
Looking for a good place to rest 
Your head upon my chest 
And that bright orange light. I swear I’ve seen it someplace be- 
fore. 


WITH TEXT FROM SPARKLEHORSE 


Happy Man (Memphis Version) - lyrics by Mark Linkous — from the EP: Distorted Ghost 
(2000) 
Hundreds of Sparrows — lyrics by Mark Linkous — from the Album: Good Morning Spider 
(1998) 


1 Ricoeur, Paul, trans. Kathleen Blamey and David Pellauer. Memory, History, Forgetting. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2004. 


2 Ricoeur, Paul, trans. Kathleen Blamey and David Pellauer. Memory, History, Forgetting. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2004. 


3 Cox, Christopher. “On Time: The Loop and the Line” Exhibition Essay (2005) 
4 Cox, Christopher. “On Time: The Loop and the Line” Exhibition Essay (2005) 


5 Manning, Erin. “Grace Taking Form: Marey’s Movement Machines.” Cinematic Folds: The 
Furling and Unfurling of Images. Ed. Firoza Elavia. Toronto: Pleasure Dome, 2008. 
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Retrieving Lost Sight in Stone Time Touch 
by Solomon Nagler 


Mute Autumn Smells. The 
aster, unbent, passed 

through your memory 
between homeland and chasm. 


A strange lostness was 
bodily present, you came 
near to 

living’ 


All acts of self-portraiture necessitate a chasm, a splitting of 
persona that emerges from a self-inflicted blindness. This 
chasm is even greater when crossed by the outstretched hands 
of the Diaspora artist, whose grasping gestures are sketched 
from the perspective of exile. There is a sense of urgency in 
the confessional of the self-portrait. Diaspora artists yearn to 
put their arms to rest, longing to retrieve their sight by turn- 
ing their homeland into a mirror and finding their faces in the 
landscape. 


1 Celan, Paul. “Mute Autumn Smells”. Selected Poems and Prose of Paul Celan. Translated by 
John Felstiner. New York; W.W. Norton, 2001. 
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With Stone Time Touch (2007), Gariné Torossian fashions a mir- 
ror from the layered fragments of a journey to Armenia. It is 
perhaps her most accomplished synthesis of collage, first-per- 
son documentary and experimental fiction. Unlike the dysto- 
pian, spiritually panicked work of collage filmmakers such as 
Arthur Lipsett, Bruce Connor, and Craig Baldwin, Torossian’s 
films are emotionally charged, harmonious strata of light folds. 
Her work in collage cinema does not aim to be ironic, nor to 
shock or disturb. Rather, she smoothes the sharp edges of her 
fragments, fusing the contents of the frame to create radiant, 
colour-drenched windows. Her films are translucent textiles 
draped over the eyes, the epitome of textum:* a web of mem- 
ories, secrets, and: fantasies woven into a tactile labyrinth of 
fleeting impressions. 


Unravelling this cinetextile reveals a series of repeated pat- 
terns: the confessions of substitute protagonists Arsinée Khan- 
jian and an unnamed Armenian alter-ego whose profile is 
constantly analysed and traced between conflicting ideas of 
homeland; scattered ruins, a metaphysical incantation and 
physical manifestation of the narrator’s divided self, of the 
fracture found in all acts of self-portraiture; and drowning 
shots of Armenia’s spectacular landscape, a silent purification 
from the alienating cacophony of exile. 


The first thread of the film is found in the melancholy limbo 
of an airport. Here we are introduced to the unnamed pro- 
tagonist. Through her, Torossian takes her first step, a survey 
of the emotional homecomings of Armenians returning from 
abroad. The protagonist wanders past the crowd, into an es- 
tranged homeland draped in night. Torossian begins to draw 
on screen, tracing the features of this unnamed guide, analys- 


2 Benjamin, Walter. “The Image of Proust”. ///uminations. New York; Schocken Books, 1968, 
204. 
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ing her profile, as if the very secret of what it means to be Ar- 
menian lay within that particular physiognomy. Caught in the 
act of filming her fictional double, Torossian layers an image of 
her own camera-eye over the act of tracing. This tracing con- 
tinues throughout the film, often superimposed on the profiles 
of numerous Armenian women. We soon discover the source 
of this playful, poetic game of semblances: these faces are be- 
ing fitted against and compared to the profile of a young wom- 
an, a face that emerges from a God’s-eye view of Armenia’s 
jagged, land-locked borders. Finding a match with the quint- 
essential face of Armenia may alleviate Torossian’s Diasporic 
doubts of national identity. 


As the film progresses, the cinetextile is woven tighter, infused 
with off-screen whispered confessions, secret hand-written 
notes, and shards of eyes, faces, hands, and stones. Torossian 
shifts from solidly framed observational shots of landscapes 
and cityscapes to a synaesthetic flux of fragments. These lu- 
minously layered images induce a form of self-imposed blind- 
ness, a dense cinematic eye covering that facilitates the inward 
reflection necessary for self-portraiture. Blindness is precipi- 
tated in the progression from heavily framed contemplative 
shots to kinetic suffusions of intricately spun light textures. 


The interconnection of blindness, self-portraiture, and ruins is 
explained by Jacques Derrida in his notes to an exhibition he 
curated at the Louvre entitled Memoirs of the Blind: The Self-Por- 
trait and Other Ruins: “at the moment when the self-portraitist 
fends off the temptations of sight and calls for this conversion 
from the light to the light, from the outward realm to the realm 
within, it is a theory of the blind that unfolds, a procession 
[théorie] of the blind that files past.”° 


3 Jacques Derrida, Memoirs of the Blind. Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1993. 117. 
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Before the self-portraitist reconstructs the features of her face 
from the scattered ruins of memory, she must resign herselves 
to the facial fissures that are induced by such an inquiry. To en- 
gage in an act of self-portraiture is to consign oneself to a state 
of ruination, where an alternative sense of self is reassembled 
from fragments: “[The] ruin is the self-portrait, this face looked 
at in the face as the memory of itself, what remains or returns 
as a spectator from the moment one first looks at oneself and a 
figuration is eclipsed.”* 


In Stone Time Touch, a self-portrait is assembled from the 
fogged impressions of a trip to Armenia. Conflicting ideas of 
homeland motivate the intricate weaving of a cinematic blind- 
fold, one that blocks incongruent realities and makes space for 
conciliation and self-reflection. Eventually, Torossian’s face 
emerges in the landscape of an alternative Armenia, one that 
is gleaned from the stones and ruins that Diaspora artists often 
assemble in their fragmented identity. 


It is actress Arsinée Khanjian who encourages her to walk 
through these ruins, to enter into the “white space of the un- 
known,” swimming in the mystery of Hayastan, a homeland 
that desires to speak in its own voice. A mirror for her con- 
fessions, Khanjian articulates Torossian’s doubts. She is filmed 
as she browses through photos and speaks of her wander- 
ings through Armenia; Torossian uses this conversation as a 
point of abstraction, moulding the source material, re-filming 
monitors, sanding them into video static. Khanjian speaks of 
floating into the sky through the shattered ceiling of a roof- 
less church, a spectral journey that aims to find a solid sense 
of place. Placing her hands on the stone foundations of anoth- 
er church resurrected from ruins, Khanjian descends from her 
airborne dream. Touching stone is touching time; it produces 


4 Ibid. 68. 
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an acute awareness of the essence of the homeland. Khanjian 
equates this gesture to that of a Doubting Thomas, “touching 
Jesus’ wound” to confirm that half of their dreamed homeland 
can be found in the remnants of a waking world. 


These resurrected churches represent both a physical and met- 
aphorical return from exile. Sitting with a small group of men 
outside one such church, the unnamed protagonist returns. 
Off camera, someone asks: “Which ruin are you from? We are 
all relics...but we are relics that are connected.” Reconstruct- 
ed from stones scattered across the Armenian Diaspora, the 
church is a symbol for the persistent connection between dis- 
persed communities. 


Yet an enduring return from exile can only be achieved by mov- 
ing past these reconstructed memory towers and away from 
the conciliation of contrastive faces. Time may be felt by the 
touching of stones, but it can only be consumed through a con- 
templation of landscape. Contemplating her connection with 
Armenia’s breathtaking terrain, Khanjian says: “Why is it that 
it is so close to me, why is it that I feel like I am part of it? What 
is belonging? When I see landscape I stop questioning, more so 
than when I talk with the people, because here is an unspoken 
relationship between nature and oneself.” As Paul Celan knew 
when he wrote “Mute Autumn Smells,” it is here that the Dias- 
pora artists come “near to living,” where they finally retrieve 
lost sight. The eternal, unbent aster bridges the chasm between 
homeland and self. The silent truths drawn from the contem- 
plation of landscape unfasten the blindfold of self-portraiture 
and allow Torossian to walk past the scattered stones and ruins 
to find her face in the skies of her homeland. 


Room to Breathe: 
Gariné Torossian’s Come Around 


by Scott Birdwise 
She reaches in search of her room... 


Gariné Torossian’s Come Around (2008) is a short video of great 
visual and aural power. Its iconic, archetypal images of love 
and longing, at once obscure and illuminating, linger long af- 
ter the video has ended. The video, you might say, inhabits the 
viewer, circulating in her or his system, just as the images, the 
voice-over and poetry, and the music inhabit one another, or 
collaborate, in the work itself. In this way, Come Around par- 
takes in what might be called a pneumatological imagination 
and process. Come Around, it seems to me, can be productive- 
ly considered from this pneumatological perspective as thema- 
tizing the flow of spirit, that is, life, flowing between word and 
image, body and body, breath to breath. Come Around, among 
other things a work of art about conjuring, conjures such a re- 
flection. 


Pneumatology is the study of the Holy Spirit, the observation of 


the mediation between the material and the immaterial realms, 
the movement of the Soul, the flux of life. The term pneuma- 
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tology comes from the combination of two Greek words: pneu- 
ma, meaning “breath” or, in a religious context, “spirit,” and 
logos, meaning “word.” Dante held that poetry emerges from 
the breath or spirit of the poet, via language, into the world, to 
connect with other people. Poetry, then, is the intersection be- 
tween the two realms of spirit and word. A pneumatological 
consideration of poetry and the poetry of images would thus 
start from a consideration of the circulation of meaning in the 
oscillation of the immaterial and the material and back again, 
from one person inside and out to another, to be returned, to 
flow. Perhaps we can call this relationship between media, be- 
tween people and their gestures, between spirit and the cre- 
ation of the world, love. 


Variations on the vicissitudes of love would seem to be the 
subject matter of the poem by Toronto-based poet, Louise Bak, 
in Come Around. The poem, delivered by a sensuous female 
voice, describes the temperamental relationship of a man and 
a woman, who are at once so close and so far from one another. 
The movements of surfaces — water, faces — abound in the im- 
agery of the poem, evoking the dangerous and seductive mys- 
teries that reside within the world of appearances. The poet 
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describes hands clutching, fists clenching, and palms revealing 
— so many expressive gestures signifying everything and noth- 
ing. Water and fire, wind and dust also intermingle in the vi- 
sual and aural imaginary of Come Around, circling around one 
another, etching and transgressing their respective boundar- 
ies. Meanwhile, Peter Scherer’s haunting score adds a cosmic 
dimension to the affair, hovering between melodramatic affect 
and the lyrical. 


The elemental landscape in Come Around — where the unidenti- 
fied, unnamed lovers grasp toward and crawl away from one 
another — is at once internal and external: the rocky, treach- 
erous, swirling terrain of love. What appear to be still imag- 
es, drawings appropriated or perhaps conjured by Torossian’s 
very hands, are invested with a certain dynamism, describing 
the desperate measures of the struggling, animated bodies. 
Early in Come Around, the image of fire curls back upon itself 
against the darkness, coalescing to form a kind of hand grasp- 
ing the world of black. As the wind blows the world together 
and apart, Torossian provides the clear image of an animated 
woman blowing a powerful breath of light into the world: she 
is an elemental force. 


Is the world of Come Around Heaven or Hell? Impossible to say, 
as the two seem to coexist here on the same plane, wrapped 
around one another like two lovers, their very polarity charg- 
ing the terrain with energy and then flying apart. At one point, 
as the two lovers reach out for one another, she imagined with 
a strained grimace upon her face, he falls into a red vortex, spi- 
raling away from the viewer into a distant, obscure shape. He 
lets go. She cries. Gone. For just a moment, the spiral forms 
into the shape of an eye — the abyss looks back. It breathes. 
The music rises to a pitch. The eye shuts. 


At the end of the video, we are confronted with the image of 
two lovers embracing in a world that somewhat resembles our 
own. Here, the two stand as one in the center of the frame on 
a city street, flanked by cars, shops, and telephone lines. The 
voice-over offers: “When she finds him dozy with morphine 
/ TV left on / says, ‘cheap grasp recovers fast.’” This line, in 
conjunction with the image of the modern lovers, offers a cri- 
tique of romance in the modern world: namely, resolution to 
the struggle can only be found in the idealized, commodified 
image of love, in the arrest of the dangers that charge it with 
its (un)reality. It is in the still image of the lovers in a setting 
that uncannily resembles our own world, a world forged by 
the television, that the “cheap grasp [that] recovers fast,” the 
fake encounter, finds its hold. Recovery, from addiction or love 
or loss, Come Around suggests, only comes fast and easy to the 
cheap, degraded experience offered by the norms of Western 
culture. The barren landscape, the spectral lovers clutching one 
another, the world and the fire: this is where the truth of the 
spirit resides. The condition of possibility of love is the place 
where it may have room to breathe...or no room but to suffo- 
cate. She pulls away, what goes around; the man and woman 
kiss, comes around. 
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Memory Fictions 


by Chris Robinson 


One must constantly employ a large number of places and im- 

ages whichareactive, sharply defined, unusual, and whichhave 

the power of speedily encountering and penetrating the psyche. 
Cicero 


This is where it ends 
Snap 
Crackle 
Pop 
cluttered cramped spaces 
time collapses 
through broken were yet to be landscapes 
never were we are 
Dig ‘em Dig’em Dig’em 
Bones buried there 
No over there 
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See them 
Underneath 
Jumpy 
isolated 
frames 
old heritage fiction 
fragments 
overlap 
woman walks 
can’t get home 
nothing stabile 
constant flux 
voice on phone 
no comprehend the voice of reason 
disjointed memory fiction 
Armenia 
complete. 
never there 
always there. 
riding through 
where we think we’ve been 
forget the forgotten 
fake women gone blown flowers 
nostalgia through memory 
lost youth exit 
quick flash snippets 
fade as fast as they 
appear 
paint by number royalty 
sex death sensual 
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can’t grab hold 
no cock centre to squeeze 
blurry faint ominous fuck deaths 
Visions 
of 
white out man eyes 
speaking layers 
film noir film strips scratch woman 
cold showers of the mind 
Eyes gleam as bullets close them ever 
Need sleep. 
can’t sleep 
just dream 
Skulls crack glass 
radio untuned 
multi-strips of 
missing man 
lost dead 
eye for ma 
phone rings 
images dance 
to the spectre 
of death 
leave a message 
can’t connect 
voices overlap 
never reaching 
only speaking 
to who 


from where 
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money spiders sparrows 
nature dolls 
bird horses 
hushed voice 
sensual sounds 
turn it off 
turn me on 
Brothers 
Philly twins gone creepy 
haunted Kafka closets 
mind fuck 
doll lovers 
of madness past 
Drown. Fire. 
Flames. Face. Screams 
un 
focused 
grasp 
cutup 
disjointed multiviews 
children play through faint traces 
of was 
of now 
images fight 
for right to 
party visible 
to be seen 
to breathe 
to touch 
This is where it begins... 
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Interview 


by Tom McSorley 


Your path to Canada was a circuitous one. How did you 
come to be living in Canada? 


I was born in Beirut, Lebanon in 1970 to Armenian Lebanese 
parents. When I was still a child, the Lebanese Civil War broke 
out and in 1979 my family moved to Canada to avoid the esca- 
lating violence. 


Why did you want to become a filmmaker? 


Growing up in multicultural city, Toronto, my interest in art be- 
gan at a young age. It was inspired by my family’s love of craft 
and workmanship, particularly by the women in my family 
who were avid embroiderers and weavers. Surrounded by the 
living arts, I grew up both part of and in between many worlds 
(Armenia, Lebanon and Canada) and felt free to explore each 
through my creativity. During those formative years I was also 
exposed to the legacy of genocide and human rights atrocities 
living with my grandparents who were survivors. The experi- 
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‘ence made me sensitive to the need to acknowledge memory 
and heal the wounds of history. 


At age 12, I started to draw. For a few years I wandered into the 
worlds of fashion and theatre but felt they both limited my cre- 
ative ambitions. In high school, I discovered my school’s dark 
room and began photographing my fashion and theatre de- 
signs, which were composed of plastic and found materials. I 
found the mystery of the dark room to be alluring and enjoyed 
the freedom photography allowed me. Through the influence 
of my brother, who was studying film at the time, I started 
shooting on super 8 and video 8. 


By age 19, while I was attending York University in Toronto, I 
started to make use of footage, collaging film stock I construct- 
ed a cinematic language to represent issues and ideas impor- 
tant to me. Identity, pluralism and human rights were central 
themes. My early films focused on the still image transformed 
by movement and time. Over the years I incorporated dance 
and text in my work, so there isn’t one source of inspiration. As 
a filmmaker, you have the opportunity to draw from different 
disciplines and art forms. It is one of the most unconstricted 
art forms. It lets you channel a range of disciplines and experi- 
ences to compose something beautiful and, hopefully, express 
it in a new and original way and to give it your personal, indi- 
vidual representation of the mystery of life. 


Are there any specific filmmakers who inspired you to en- 
gage with this art form? 


As far aS a specific filmmaker or a seminal film that I find in- 
spirational, there are many, but in the forefront is Ingmar Berg- 
man’s The Seventh Seal. For me, it is about understanding the 
mystery of life and that film summed it up poetically and phil- 
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osophically. Seeing it made me feel that I can take that journey 
in film and when I shot my first images of moving picture I felt 
I was slowly going to find what I was looking for: my own pri- - 
vate Eldorado or paradise or home. 


In what ways would you describe yourself as a Canadian 
filmmaker, aside from the obvious fact that you are Cana- 
dian. Do you see your works as being reflective of certain 
‘Canadian’ sensibility? 


I don’t see a certain ‘Canadian sensibility’ in my films, as Cana- 
da is a very diverse country with a multiplicity of sensibilities. 
My view is that being Canadian is a unique differentiating ex- 
perience, whether it is from the United States or France or from 
militarized or oppressive societies. Perhaps Canada helped 
nurture this feeling of being different or out of place which 
has helped define my identity. I love the openness of Canada 
in that way. I have always thought that living in Canada has 
given me the opportunity to explore not just other places, but 
also the “other “ in us. That is one thing that’s wonderful about 
Canada in addition to the vastness of the landscape, its trees, 
the seasons. If all of these somehow have made their way in 
some form or shape into the Canadian sensibility that you ask 
of, then certainly they have made their way in some form or 
shape in me and my films. 


How has the Canadian documentary tradition affected 
your work, many of which have documentary aspects/ele- 
ments to them? 


Iam drawn to Arthur Lipsett’s work. His documentaries have 


a very personal voice and his visual editing is unique. What 
resonates and stays with you after watching his work is the 
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sheer honesty of how he captures reality, not just the exterior 
physical reality around us, but the inner psychological aspects 
of humans, too. Not an easy thing to capture and represent 
honestly. 


More obviously, perhaps, how has the Canadian exper- 
imental film tradition influenced your work? Who are 
some of Canada’s avant-garde that you admire? 


I never really thought I was making experimental films un- 
til I was told that it was experimental. I did what came to me 
instinctually, which is actually something quite natural and 
lived. The idea of experimental suggests one is doing some- 
thing in a chemistry lab and that the outcome is less than cer- 
tain. I do not want to suggest that I had a pre-determined, 
detailed work plan. I never did, which is what gives film its 
poetic texture. But I certainly had a notion of what I wanted 
to do, even if my films are made in an aesthetic tradition with 
close attention to how they should look, and how they should 
sound and feel like. 
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I felt closest to Arthur Lipsett’s work. But there are so many 
whose works I have enjoyed viewing. Yet I am not approach- 
ing filmmaking through the inspiration of only filmmakers. I 
also approach it through people who work in different genres 
or,art forms; whoever speaks to me at that point of my life. 


Is there something specific about Canada that has enabled 
so many film artists to make such daring work? 


I’m not sure. Some argue that the market should be the main 
determinant of a work’s worth. That is not something specif- 
ic to film but also to other art forms. Yet that reality of achiev- 
ing mass appeal has also contributed to a loss of craftsmanship 
and perhaps less interesting (and sometimes more challeng- 
ing) work. The fact that we have the arts councils in Canada 
helps filmmakers explore away from the pressure of market 
forces. Getting funding certainly helps to be more daring and 
free, otherwise the private funders would be involved in the 
creative process and they have much narrower economic im- 
peratives. I do not want to suggest that the issue is black and 
white: there are many commercially funded films that do man- 
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age to escape the boring, predictable paradigm and prove to 
be both daring and financially rewarding for those involved in 
the project. But then the project becomes the outcome of a huge 
collective effort rather than the singular vision of the artist. 


A lot of Canadian filmmakers start with shorts and then 
move on to features. Have you ever pondered making a 
fiction feature film, or does narrative seem too limiting to 
your imagination? 


Narrative didn’t come instinctively to me. It is a different or- 
ganizational process, which I appreciate more now. It is more 
collaborative and it requires more planning in advance of 
shooting. It will take a bigger place in my future work, that 
I know. I have asked myself, why now? Part of it is that I am 
also interested in other stories that reside outside my personal 
experience and so they are easier to organize emotionally and 
intellectually. Part of it is that it is a new challenge, anew way 
of drawing in the person watching the film. We all like a good 
story told artfully. 


Many of your works have their genesis in your response 
to the works of others in other artistic disciplines (pho- 
tography, dance, music, animation). Tell me about how 
each of these other artists inspired you to produce your 
own remarkable cinematic images. 


It was their work that I admired and sometimes them person- 
ally: what they had to say, how they worked, the material they 
used, the jokes they told, the films they made. I was drawn to 
their world and through my films I thought I could access and 
decode their universe. If all of this sounds very conscious and 
thought-out, it wasn’t, but when I think about it now, there is 
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a dialectical dialogue that results in some kind of new synthe- 
sis, whether the source of that dialogue was admiration for the 
other artist as an individual or his work. Paradjanov, I never 
had the pleasure to meet, but I have visited his museum in Ye- 
revan, and it is difficult not to be inspired by his prodigious 
talents from puppet-making to collages to sculptures of fish 
made of glass shards to his films. It is the evolution of every- 
thing: we see and learn, we experience and exchange, we select 
(hopefully with good taste), we don’t take, and then we syn- 
thesize and create anew. Babies (not just films) are made this 
way, too. 


Do you regard these pieces as intimate conversations with 
those others artists and their works? Are they collabora- 
tions, or do you see them as your personal visions? 


I can see how some may see them as intimate conversations 
but they are also many other things. It is not such didactic pro- 
cess for me. Collaboration can take different forms, but my gut 
says they are personal visions. A personal vision, though, still 
has to work with a universe of references and the ones I have 
chosen are important artists to me, people whose work helped 
me discover and build my own world with its own rules and 
architecture and inhabitants. 


How do you conceptualize your films? Take me through 
the process in, say, one example. I know the process is 
never the same, but how do you shape the material? Do 
the images come first, then the sound, or vice-versa...? 


In the earlier works the images almost always came first; im- 


ages that evoked an emotion. With Stone Time Touch (which I 
actually thought of calling ‘Noise of Time,’ the title of an Osip 
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Mandelstam book) the material was Armenia, the desire to 
connect with Armenia, not just as an imagined place I got to 
know through books but as a tactile, palpable territory and 
people. I wanted to go there and get to know it more intimate- 
ly and then to see how that corresponded to the idea I had of 
Armenia before going there. 


Has digital media changed your aesthetic approach to im- 
age making? As it is not as tactile as 8mm or any other 
size of celluloid, how has this new medium affected your 
work? 


It hasn’t fundamentally changed the outcome of my work. It 
has mostly impacted the process of filmmaking. It has made 
the making of film easier because more tasks can be done in 
one location but there is also a craft in editing with digital. 
There is more control in some respects; you can fix accidents 
whereas with 8mm errors are often difficult to reverse. I enjoy 
digital though it has not had a huge influence on my aesthet- 
ic sensibilities. It also does not preclude me from working or 
incorporating 8mm into my newer works. I do miss the tactile 
nature of dissecting film, of touching the celluloid, though I 
don’t think the switch to digital is so transformational in terms 
of what we want to say through our films. 


What's coming next? 


There is an old Yiddish saying that says “three things cannot 
be hidden: love, coughing and poverty.” And here I am trying 
not to answer your question, but yes, 1 am working on a docu- 
mentary feature that is set in Beirut that covers at least two of 
the above subjects: love of an Armenian neighborhood where I 
grew up and the economic hardship of some of its inhabitants. 
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Filmography 


BODY AND SOUL 

Super-8 | 12.00 min. | 1989 

“I videotaped myself in various costumes, holding fruits, or 
standing in water with plastic over me...It was all shot on vid- 
eo, then re-photographed off TV using a super-8 camera. It 
was an incredible experience, seeing what you could do with 
film” (Gariné Torossian, from Inside the Pleasure Dome: Fringe 
Film in Canada, Mike Hoolboom, Couch House Press: Toron- 
to, 2001). 


VISIONS 

16mm | 03.50 min. | 1992 

Visions is a multi-frame exploration of the body in motion and 
the image in movement. Intense and imaginative, the film is 
charged with passion and eroticism. 


GIRL FROM MOUSH 

16mm | 06.00 min. | 1993 

Highly regarded around the world, Girl from Moush is an 
award-winning collage film created from the filmmaker’s res- 
ervoir of memories and images, as well as photographs from 
Atom Egoyan’s Calendar (1993), devoted to an Armenia at once 
real, historical, and imagined. 


DROWNING IN FLAMES 

16mm | 25.00 min. | 1994 

Confronting the works of Mike and Doug Starn within the vi- 
sual realm, Drowning in Flames is a powerful statement on the 
artistic process, accomplished by a variety of stunning tech- 
niques of image construction. 
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PASSION CRUCIFIED 

16mm | 18.00 min. | 1997 

Passion Crucified is “an episodic rite of passage rendered in tab- 
leau style. Part creation myth, part medieval science fiction, it 
enacts a typology of the body - offering us glimpses of Adam, 
Eve, Christ and Joan of Arc” (CFMDC). 


FIND YOUR HOLY SELF 

Video | 14.00 min. | 1998 

In a remote and unidentified convent, four psychedelic nuns 
spend their time ruminating over betrayal, desire and other 
non-spiritual matters. Melodrama is the only religion they be- 
lieve in. 


MY OWN OBSESSION 

16mm | 15.30 min. | 1998 

A vertiginously self-reflexive study of the art of investigating 
and constructing identity. In the film, the filmmaker interviews 
various subjects for their insights into who she is at the same 
time that the film comments on and reveals its own creation. 


PLATFORM 

16mm | 08.00 min. | 1998 

Platform is a highly manipulated and metaphorical visual trea- 
tise on the female form and its relation to various media. 


POMEGRANATE TREE 

16mm | 03.00 min. | 1998 

A sensual study of the ceremonial paintings of the Qajar dy- 
nasty from Persia and the aggressively sexual and seductive 
images of contemporary Canadian artist Eli Langer. 
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RED BRICK 

Video | 05.00 min. | 1999 

Produced for the Moving Pictures Dancefilm Art Society in To- 
ronto, Red Brick is a dense, multi-layered ode to the dynamism 
and vicissitudes of the body in motion. 


SPARKLEHORSE 

16mm | 09.00 min. | 1999 

Inspired by the music of American indie rock phenomenon 
Sparklehorse, the film is a poetic collage of images divided 
into three sections corresponding to three songs: “Happy Man, 
“Good Morning Spider” and “Hundreds of Sparrows.” 


DUST 

16mm | 05.17 min. | 2000 

A lyrical documentation and interpretation of the choreogra- 
phy of Julia Sasso as performed by two dancers. 


HOKEES 

16mm | 25.00 min. | 2000 

Working in experimental narrative territory, Hokees is the story 
of an Armenian-Canadian woman and her struggle to come to 
grips with her pregnancy and Turkish boyfriend. 


BABIES ON THE SUN 

16mm | 04.30 min. | 2001 

A suggestive collage of images evoking the innocence lost of 
childhood provides a visual, cinematic layer to the music of 
Sparklehorse. 


DEATH TO EVERYONE 

16mm | 06.40 min. | 2001 

Employing the drawings of Bruno Schulz, Death to Everyone is 
the filmmaker’s ode to the complex relationship of attraction 
and repulsion, violence and pleasure, in the politics of looking. 
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SHADOWY ENCOUNTERS 


16mm | 14.00 min. |2002 

Torossian’s mysterious and seductive homage to the films of 
the equally mysterious Brothers Quay. “An extraordinarily 
provocative film which draws the viewer in with its strange 
mesmerizing beauty” (Brothers Quay). 


GARDEN IN KHORKHOM 

16mm | 13.45 min. | 2003 

Garden in Khorkhom is “an impressionistic documentary in- 
spired by the works of Armenian painter Arshile Gorky. The 
film is a tapestry of footage provided by Atom Egoyan’s Ararat 
(2002) and footage shot by Torossian” (CFMDC). 


SANDIAS EUSTASY 

Video | 07.00 min. | 2004 

“A rich-coloured, mysterious and magical musical fairy-tale 
about a wondering girl whose melancholic longing prevents her 
from marrying her beloved” (KIN International Film Festival). 


HYPNOTIZE/MEZMERIZE 

Video |14.00 min. | 2005 

An experimental documentary portrait of Armenian-Ameri- 
can rock group, System of a Down. 
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ELECT THE DEAD 


Video | 02.55 min. | 2007 

Animated and collaged images of wandering lovers provide a 
provocative visual accompaniment to the music of Armenian- 
American singer-songwriter, Serj Tankian. 


STONE TIME TOUCH 

Video | 72.00 min. | 2007 

Torossian’s first feature-length work, Stone Time Touch is an 
experimental documentary essay film about the filmmak- 
er’s journey to Armenia and the dazzling array of images and 
questions this journey provokes. 


COME AROUND 

Video | 04.40 min. | 2008 

In this stunning film with music by Peter Scherer and poetry by 
Louise Bak, Torossian creates a dreamworld of love and long- 
ing, where unnamed animated characters wander through a 
shifting, murky terrain. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Christina Battle: Originally from Edmonton, Alberta, Battle is an 
experimental filmmaker and independent curator. She is currently 
Assistant Professor of Film Studies at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder. 


Scott Birdwise: Programmer at the Canadian Film Institute and 
film scholar. 


Amanda Dawn Christie: Christie is an interdisciplinary artist work- 
ing in film, contemporary dance, photography, and electroacoustic 
sound design. She currently works as a production supervisor at the 
Faucet Media Arts Centre & Struts Gallery in Halifax. 


Marc Glassman: A Toronto-based writer, critic, broadcaster, and 
film programmer, Glassman is also editor of POV and Montage film 
magazines. 


Mike Hoolboom: Independent film and video maker, writer, and 
editor of several books on Canadian experimental cinema. 


Tom McSorley: Executive Director of the Canadian Film Institute, 
Sessional Lecturer in Film Studies at Carleton University, and film 
critic for CBC Radio One. His most recent book is Atom Egoyan’s 
The Adjuster (Toronto: University of Toronto Press/Toronto Interna- 
tional Film Festival Group, 2009). 


Solomon Nagler: An experimental filmmaker originally from Win- 
nipeg, Nagler is currently Associate Professor in Film at the Nova 
Scotia College of Art and Design (NASCAD University) in Halifax. 


Quay Brothers: Born in Pennsylvania, Stephen and Timothy 
Quay are identical twins whose influential and award-winning 
stop-motion animated films are internationally renowned. They live 
in London, England. 


Chris Robinson: Artistic Director of the Ottawa International Ani- 
mation Festival and freelance writer, cultural critic, and author. 
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